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You can keynote aroom 


through its background 


The logical treatment for many a room is a dramatic handling of its walls. Straham's 
new Begonia pattern, No. 7271, was designed for just such a function. Use it 
the walls. And, properly treated, the rest of the room will absorb character and per 
sonality from them. Available in fawn and pink against white, grey and green 


against white, grey against silver, and white and grey against blue. We will gladly 
send you samples. f 


THOMAS STRAHAN Company 


New York Showroom: Factory: Chicago Showroom: 
417 FIFTH AVENUE ESTABLISHED 1886 CHELSEA, MASS. 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
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i e ° A / Authentic in design and detail, this saddle- 
d Y peg ALE _ seat chair reproduced from original at the 
N Metropolitan Museum, reflects the masterly 


skill of the great English cabinet-maker. Frame of hand carved mahogany; 
covering blue silk damask. 


Marshall Hagen & Co. 


CRAP TSWMER IN FURNITURES 
231 EAST 47TH STREET, NEW YGue 
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SUITES 
TO THE 
SWEET 


New Brides — 
this June— 
mean New 
Profits to 
the Decora- 
tor. 


Here at 
Big Rapids 
the Decora- 
tor will find 
a__ splendid 
source of 
supply for 
the June 
Bride’s 
needs. 
Complete 
Suites and 
Occasional 
Pieces in 
wide _ selec- 
tion for 
every deco- 
rative use in 
the house, 








You are invited to bring your clients with you on a 
“Trip Thru Big Rapids” . . . which includes “Maple 
Grove,” “Modern Wing,” “Royal Oaks,” “Bedroom 
Babies” and “18th Century Gallery.” 


BIG RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Inc. 





33 EAST 3.3RD ST. 








Between Park and Madison Avenues, New York, N. Y. Telephone: LExington 2-3355 


A Permanent Exhibit 
of Fine Furniture 
Exclusively for the 
Dealer & Decorator 
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VIERS/NTILTT ya 


Designers and Manufacturers of Upholstered Furniture 


Mason Art 


FORTY-FIVE FIFTY-ONE WEST TWENTY FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 
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ANGORA SHAGGY 


A modern fabric at a moderate price. This wool carpet 
with ransom staggered pile is available in a variety of 
widths up to twelve feet. This is made in nine stock 
colors including white or any color to match your par- 
ticular scheme at a slightly higher cost. Rug number 1 
shows our all wool pon pon fringe attached. This fringe 
is developed by us to be applied on the surface of any 
rug in horizontal or diagonal bars to imitate tufted levels. 


E. D. BRUNER & SON 


56 E. Erie Street, Chicago, IIl. 




















LIVING ROOM IN THE CONTEMPO- 
RARY MANNER, DECORATED BY 
PAUL R. MacALISTER. 

















The walls and ceilings are in white reflecting the colors in the 
room which are henna and walnut. Highlights are introduced 
by the use of chromium. The deepest shade of henna is in 
the carpet. A lighter shade is used for upholstering while 
the straight hangings around the circular dining alcove ar 
graded from a very deep henna at the base to a pastel henna 
at the top. In the home of Kenneth Steffin, Hartsdale, N. Y- 
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FACT AND 
COMMENT 


Something to RITICISM—the common or 
Think About garden variety, which is in 

the main destructive—does not 
require either a great deal of knowledge or large powers 
of cerebration. In other words, almost anybody can 
find fault. However, constructive criticism is some- 
thing else again. This is the criticism which while 
pointing out defects seeks from a store of knowledge 
or by ingenuity of thought to suggest ways and meth- 
ods of improvement. For long years we have heard 
plenty of criticism of decorators and of the decorative 





ire- profession. Most of it has been of the common or 
BY garden variety and only occasionally have we been ex- 
posed to the truly constructive kind. 

On another page of this issue of INTERIOR DECORATOR, 

Mr. Wm. Kimbel, President of A. Kimbel & Sons and 

President of the New York Chapter of the American 

Institute of Decorators, has an article which was 

, in the originally an address delivered before the New York 

roduced Chapter of the Institute and contains some very frank 

~ a statements and questions about how far decorators to- 

g while day are keeping in harmony with modern business con- 

—— ditions and seeking to improve their own position. Some 

» 4 of the statements Mr. Kimbel makes are frankly 
“3 Table of Contents will be found on Page Three 









































critical, but either immediately fol- 
lowing them or easily to be read be- 
tween the lines are the suggestive 
thoughts which help all decorators 
sincerely interested in their own 
status to rectify their own errors and 
adopt policies which will serve to 
promote the best interests of decora- 
tors as a group. We earnestly suggest 
that all readers of INreR1I0R Decora- 
TOR peruse Mr. Kimbel’s remarks 
very carefully. 


Fifty FIRM which has 
Years in been in business 
iliac for a half century 


and during that 

period efficiently 
served through the production of 
high quality merchandise deserves 
congratulations not only from the 
trade publicity organs in the field, 
but from what must be a very large 
number of satisfied customers. Such 
a firm is the Thomas Strahan Co., 
manufacturers of high-grade wall 
papers. 

In 1885, a Scotchman, Mr. Thomas 
Strahan, hired a frame building, 
about 25 feet by 60 feet, three stories 
high, on Marginal Street in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, and with a Mr. Eugene 
Quakers commenced the manufac- 
ture of wall papers. The few papers 
made were sold by Mr. Strahan at 
his retail wall paper store in Boston. 
Later in the year Mr. Strahan be- 
came sole owner of the factory, and 
in 1886 formed a partnership with 
Mr. George A. Smith. In the sum- 
mer of the year they took into the 
firm Mr. Henry A. Neilson of New 
Brunswick, N. J., who opened an of- 
fice in New York and traveled for 
the firm in the Eastern cities. 

The business was successful from 
the start and soon was traneferred to 
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a new factory containing what was 
then the latest model printing ma. 
chinery. As time went on the busi. 
ness underwent natural and neces 
sary expansion. 

Mr. Strahan continued as Presi- 
dent of the concern until 1910 when 
he died, and Mr. Spoor Mackey was 
elected President in his place. Mr. 
Neilson died in 1912. Mr. Spoor 
Mackey continued as President until 
1922 when he too died, and Mr. Rob- 
ert H. Neilson, the present President 
of the Thomas Strahan Co., the son 
of Mr. Henry A. Neilson, one of the 
original partners, was elected to of- 
fice. 

Mr. Edward M. Mackey is now 
Vice-President of the concern and 
Mr. S. A. Smith, the son of Mr. 
George A. Smith is now secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. George A. Smith, the 
only survivor of the original partner- 
ship, is still active as the treasurer 
of the company, and the present or- 
ganization also includes Mr. David 
Goff, a grandson of Mr. Thomas 
Strahan. 

Throughout the fifty years, the 
Thomas Strahan Co., have main 
tained a high quality in all of their 
productions and their name is em 
rolled on the honor list of American 
firms who have upheld a high stand- 


ard of business ethics. 


A Wall T the Waldorf- 
Paper Astoria Hotel, 

from July 27 to 3lst 
Show 


inclusive, the Wall 
Paper Institute will 
present an exposition which will be a 
parade of the wall paper industry. 
All the wall paper manufacturers 
who are members of the Institute 
will participate as well as the manu 
(Continued on page 56) 
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THE DECORATOR-HAS HE 
MET CHANGING BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS ?* 


By William A. Kimbel 


VER so often it pays to devote 

time to reflection and to an ap- 
praisal of our own abilities in meeting 
the problems which uncontrollable 
circumstances force upon us. [If I 
am not mistaken, there is a certain 
element of general criticism of deco- 
rators as a body going the rounds and 
I, for one, would like to know if it is 
justified and if I, personally, am one 
of the transgressors. It is only by re- 
flection and such frank appraisal that 
we can determine where we have 
failed in the past and what steps we 
must take to eliminate our faults 
and successfully combat the future. 
This is an informal gathering of 
friends all having one objective,— 
namely, the promotion of our profes- 
sion and the individual role we each 
play in it, so I hope it is appropriate 
to use this time for the purpose of 
such reflections and confession, in the 
hope that my doing so will lead to a 
discussion of the problems involved 
and that we may all benefit by the 
resultant interchange of ideas. 


Whoever stated that there is no 





* This address was delivered April 13th by Mr. Kimbel, 
President of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Decorators to the members of the New 
York Chapter and their guests, the National Board of 
Governors of the Institute. 
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such thing as a static condition, must 
have had our profession in mind. I 
am inclined to believe that no indus- 
try has been more subject to radical 
changes and influences than has ours 
during the past decade. It is only 
by comparison of conditions and 
methods in force today with those 
of the past that we can measure the 
degree of change. It is important to 
know how many of us have made the 
adjustment necessary to meet these 
conditions and, what is more impor- 
tant, how many of us are going to be 
able to exist unless we do change our 
methods to meet them. We had bet- 
ter start to think about them, for I 
venture the opinion that many funda- 
mentals and trends so evidently de- 
veloping, will force upon us even 
more radical changes in method over 
the next ten years. It isn’t a pleasant 
form of amusement to consider the 
number of business tragedies which 
have occurred in our field and how 
many of the old firms are no longer 
in existence today. I think we would 
be startled could we determine the 
average life of a firm of interior dec- 
orators as compared with firms of 
other businesses. 


And what is the reason? Primari- 
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ly, of course,.there is the very nature 
of our business which makes it largely 
personal, and when the personality 
on which it rests fails to keep pace 
with the times, the business suffers 
accordingly. That point involves the 
creative side of our work and for the 
moment I want to stick to the ques- 
tion of business methods. It is my 
conclusion that we are inclined to 
cling to old methods merely because 
they have been in force and, there- 
fore, must continue. Rather than 
looking to ourselves to appraise what 
we have done to meet progressive 
changes, we appeal to some outside 
force like the Institute to compensate 
for our shortcomings and to safe- 
guard our profits. Apparently, it is 
much easier to yell for help when we 
should really be providing our own 
life-preservers! 


Others claim that we do a lot of 
complaining about the acts of the 
wholesalers in jeopardizing our prof- 
its, while, if we were honest with 
ourselves, we would recognize the 
large part we have, ourselves, played 
in making those practices possible. 
The wholesaler has been far-sighted 
in adjusting his methods to changing 
conditions and has constantly reacted 
to the demands of the decorators. 
When the decorator decided to un- 
dermine his own future by insisting 
on taking his client direct to the 
wholesaler to make selections, the 
wholesaler naturally supplied suit- 
able show rooms. When the decora- 
tor satisfied his desire for quick and 
easy profits by sending his clients un- 
accompanied to the wholesale fabric 
houses to make selection, quite ob- 
viously the service necessary to assist 
the client was set up by the whole- 
saler. Now we go even a step farther 
in committing slow hari kari by actu- 





ally designing and_ decorating the 
showrooms of the wholesaler for him 
so that our future clients may go di- 
rect to him to obtain our ideas, with. 
out charge! 


There is a corollary consequence 
which is decidedly uneconomic. The 
wholesaler, through the maintenance 
of these expensive show rooms, with 
resulting high rents, expensive selling 
service, costly sample distribution 
and the many services which should 
presumably be the function of the 
decorator, has been forced into an 
unjustified and exorbitant selling 
cost, which makes his merchandise 
just that much more difficult to dis- 
tribute. I frequently wonder whether 
the wholesalers, if they honestly an- 
alyzed the cost involved in selling 
their merchandise under the present 
system of maintaining show rooms 
appealing direct to the consumer, 
would not come to the conclusion 
that they would be vastly better off 
could they return to the former and 
more economic method of selling 
their merchandise strictly on the 
closed, wholesale, show room system. 
But to return to our own problems: 


And when, with our assistance, the 
wholesaler has established these beau- 
ful and expensive show rooms, how 
is he going to support them? If we 
do not send-him enough business to 
meet his overhead, he will do just 
what we expect him to do; devise 
new methods to build up his volume 
and direct from the public. Then the 
logical sequence will be a flood of 
complaints to the Institute Trade Re 
lations Committee, demanding that 
“something be done about this ter- 
rific injustice.” It’s time we stopped 
undermining our own business for 

(Continued on page 35) 





Fig. 1. Above, a portrait and two flanking 
landscapes form a triple composition showing 
contrast of direction and subject matter between 
the central picture and the subordinate ones. 
McMillen, Inc., decorators. 


NOW, ABOUT PICTURES 


An Integral Part of Interior Decoration 


By Eugene Clute 


ROM the decorative standpoint, to each other as such architectural 
pe are first of all shapes, details and are subject to the same 
usually rectangular, elliptical or cir- principles of composition. Wall 


cular, on the wall 
surfaces and forming a 
hiaey ne 

part of them. It — nae 
seems to me _ that 
their relation to the 
walls of a room is es- 
sentially the same as 
the relation of win- 
dow and door open- 
ings to a facade or of 
dormers to a roof— 
that is, they are de- 
tails on a backgound. 
When they are 











grouped, they bear a te CEE 
* ro. i wt. ng “9 
the same relation to oye et P 
<, oan ) a's 
a Be te t . 
Fig. 2. At the right, a land- ' ' ~~ ae 
scape suggesting distance pre- i ’ bch, Sea 
vents any sense of oppressive- . : i b ghee aw, RRS 2 rs 4 
ness from wood paneled walls. “4 EON Se AG aie ¥ 
McMillen, Inc., decorators. ‘ if & 5 z es. SN 
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Fig. 3. Above, a painting of a clipper ship relieves 
the solidity of the wall and conveys something of the 
openness of the adjoining corner window. In shape 
and size it is right for the space. A Kimbel & Son, 
Inc., decorators. 


treatment is unquestionably interior 
architecture and it does not stop, 
surely, with panele that are structur- 
ally a part of the walls, but must in- 
clude panels that are removable, that 
is to say, pictures. 

But there is another element to 
consider. Pictures compose not only 
with each other and with the wall, 
but also with the furniture that is 
within the same visual field. And we 
must not forget that they compose 
with any nearby architectural details 
such as a fireplace, mantel, a window, 
door or niche in the wall. Then, too, 
any figurines, urns or other orna- 
ments that may be near come into 
the composition with the pictures. 
Furthermore, all of the walls of a 
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room, including the pictures on them, 
must compose well with each other if 
the effect is to be good. 

With all of these things in the back 
of his mind, whether he has ever 
stopped to recognize them or not, the 
interior decorator strives to fit into 
his interior treatments pictures that 
his clients already have or that they 
pick up here and there usually with- 
out any knowledge of or regard for 
the relation of pictures to the rest of 
interior decoration. It is a tribute to 
the decorators’ cleverness and diplo- 
macy that the results are usually as 
good as they are. Sometimes, of 
course, the client is guided by the 
decorator in the selection of pictures, 
and this ought to be the case gener- 
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ally. Too often owners go out and 
have portraits of themselves painted 
of any size or shape the artist chooses. 
The artist thinks the decorator is 
crazy to insist on a certain size and 
proportion. Is not a portrait an indi- 
vidual work of art and is he not the 
artist? Perhaps, if decorators initi- 
ate their clients in some of the mys- 
teries bound up with the apparently 
simple matter of selecting the right 
picture for the right place they may 
gain better control of this part of in- 
terior treatment. 

It should be helpful in solving such 
puzzles to drag this whole matter of 
pictures out into the light and take a 
good look at it, getting down to the 
self-evident facts recited above and 
considering some of their applica- 

















tions to the every-day practice of in- 
terior decoration, 

The picture over the mantel needs, 
of course, to be right in scale and 
proportions, or as nearly so as condi- 
tions permit, for the chimney breast 
and its paneling. But it needs aleo to 
bear a proper relation to whatever is 
on the wall areas at either side of the 
chimney. A good example is seen in 
one of the illustrations herewith, Fig. 
1, a room decorated by McMillen, 
Inc., in which a squarish picture, 
taller than it is wide, occupies the 
space over the mantel and is flanked 
by two pictures wider than they are 
tall. The composition of this group 
of pictures is comparable to that of 
a central dormer with lower ones at 
either side. It may be regarded as a 


Fig. 4. Below, contrast of shape and subject matter be- 


tween the oval portrait and the landscape gives direc- 
tion to the room and the more intimate quality of the 
portrait is an agreeable note at the desk. McMillen, 
Inc., decorators. 






































































































































mass with subordinate masses, or 
wings, at either side. 

It is to be noted that the subject 
matter enters ino the solution in this 
instance, for the picture over the fire- 
place is a portrait, which usually has 
more individuality than a landscape, 
while the flanking pictures are land- 
scapes, a fact that helps to subordi- 
nate them. The contrast of direction 
between the vertical central picture 
and the horizontal ones is an agree- 
able element. 

The nature of the subject matter is 
largely to be credited with the happy 
effect produced in another of these 
rooms, Fig. 2, also by McMillen, Inc. 
in which a landscape that suggests 
considerable distance over the man- 
tel, opens up what otherwise might 
have been a somewhat oppressively 
boxed-in panelled room. 

The subject matter is well chosen 
again in the arrangement seen in Fig. 
3, a portion of a room by A. Kimbel 
& Son, Inc., in which a painting of a 
clipper ship speeding over the open 
sea relieves the solidity of the wall 
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and conveys something of the open- 
ness of the window in the adjoining 
wall. In shape and size too it is right 
for the space. 

Contrast of shape and of subject is 
seen between the oval portrait over 
the desk and the horizontal landscape 
over the sofa in the interior, Fig. 4, 
by McMillen, Inc. This gives direc. 
tion to the room and the interest of 
variety. These pictures are right in 
size and height above the floor also, 
When a room is more nearly square, 
it is sometimes better to use pictures 
of similar shape and placing rather 
than to force the impression of a dif- 
ference in wall areas that does not 
exist. Fig. 5, a room by McMillen, 
Inc., illustrates this point. 

Small pictures as well as large ones 
are often desirable. Usually they 
need to be grouped together to form 
a mass of sufficient scale, as in Fig. 6, 
by McMillen, Inc., in which two small 
paintings are hung close together 
right under a larger painting over a 
sofa. This also brings the smaller 
pictures at the eye level of a seated 





Fig. 5. At the 
left, pictures of 
similar shape 
and subject mat- 
ter give repose 
where emphasis 
upon direction is 
not desired. Me- 
Millen, Inc., 
decorators. 
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Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 6. At the 
right, small pic- 
tures grouped 
with a larger 
picture to form 
a mass of suit- 
able seale, the 
smaller pictures 
at the eye level 
of a seated per- 
son. McMillen, 


Inc., decorators. 


person, which is a good idea, since 
small pictures usually have small de- 
tails that are best seen at this level 
and their effect is more intimate. 

The character of the bird design, 
also the scale and placing of the hori- 
zontal panel of old French hand- 
blocked wall paper, intended origin- 
ally as an over-door panel, are excel- 
lent in the interior with French Pro- 
vincial furniture by A. Kimbel & Son, 
Inc., shown as Fig, 7. 

How a portrait set in the center of 
an oak paneled wall can break its 
length, making the room seem less 
narrow, is seen in the photograph of 
the dining room in the New York 
home of Joseph B. Thomas, Fig. 8. 
This photograph shows also how a 
portrait that is not old can harmon- 
ize with old furnishings. The sugges- 
tion of Mediaeval character in the 
costume is helpful, but not indispen- 
sable. Present-day portraits, which 
seldom are as extreme as other mod- 
ern paintings frequently harmonize 
well with historic period decorations. 
The ruby color of the dress in this 
picture is repeated by the Venetian 
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ruby glass on the table and sideboard. 

Several groupings from the gallery 
of Karl Freund are shown here to il- 
lustrate very definitely some of the 
points made at the beginning of this 
discussion. The group above the 
mantel, Fig. 9, consists of a flower 
painting by Aime Barraud, flanked 
by a pair of giraffes in bronze fin- 
ished in gold and black enamel, 
by the distinguished contemporary 
sculptor Wheeler Williams. Note 
how these bronzes build up to the 
picture supporting it in a way remi- 
niscent of the scroll forms similarly 
situated in Renaissance architecture 
and its derivatives. Note also the 
flanking plaques that afford the right 
step-down from the picture to the 
plain wall with which they tone in. 
The urn, English 18th century of 
fleur spar from Derbyshire, connects 
the picture with the mantel and pre- 
vents any sense of a sag in the line of 
the latter at the center. The mantel 
is of Georgian times, of pine in strip- 
ped finish. 

Another group by Karl Freund, 

(Continued on page 30) 





ACOUS HGS 
AND DECOR- 
ATION 


G. T. Stanten, Acoustical Engi- 
neer; Harold Rambusch, Decora- 
ter; and John Eberson, Architect 
Give Practical Pointers. 


ESIGNING the accoustical treat- 

ments of rooms is a task for 
acoustical engineers of thorough 
training and experience, where the 
requirements are at all exacting. It 
is safe to say that no decorator has 
any desire to attempt it. Too many 
factors are involved the very names 
of which are meaningless words to 
anyone who has not been trained in 





the science of sound. But decorators 
encounter acoustical materials in in. 
teriors they are called upon to decor. 
ate and it is important that they 
know how to recognize these 
materials and how to treat them s0 
that their acoustical value will not be 
impaired and that good decorative 
results may be obtained. Also there 
are many interiors in homes, offices, 
and other buildings where the redue- 
tion of noise is desirable and can 
be accomplished without the aid of 
scientific calculations by means with- 
in the decorator’s province. 


For the decorator’s purpose, acous- 
tical materials may be divided into 
two classifications: (1) those that 
have a porous surface and (2) those 
that have a perforated surface. 


In the first group are acoustical 
plaster, mineral fiber tiles, and 
vegetable fiber (fir or sugar cane) 
boards or tiles. These are all dis- 
tinguished by their porous surface 
and spongey structure, though they 
are hard and firm. 


In the second group are combina- 
tions of sound absorbent material 
with a sheet of hard material for the 
surface, perforated to permit the pas- 
sage of sound, for example, a blanket 
of rock wool faced with a sheet of 
perforated metal, asbestos composi- 
tion board or hard board. The “tiles” 
or “pans” of perforated metal con- 
taining pads of rock wool are in the 
same class. The acoustical treat- 
ments of this group are distinguished 
by the perforated surface. 

The decorator is at liberty to apply 
paint or lacquer to the porous acous 
tical materials of the first group if it 
does not seal or clog the pores to such 


Ceiling decoration painted on acoustical tiber 
tile in polychrome against a parchment color 
ground. In the Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Springfield, Illinois. Decorations by 
Rambusch. 
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an extent as to reduce the sound ab- 
sorbency of the material to a serious 
degree. It is very easy to destroy 
the acoustical value of such materials 
by applying a film of paint that is 
not porous or paint that lodges in the 
pores to too great an extent. Several 
kinds of paints are available, includ- 
ing “non-bridging” lacquer. 

A stain of oil colors in turpentine 
so thin that no paint film is formed, 
is excellent for toning surfaces of 
acoustical plaster or other porous 
acoustical materials either in plain 
surfaces or as a background for or- 
namentation painted free hand or 
stencilled. If such ornament is very 
open it may be spread over the en- 
tire area and etill leave so much of 
the surface practically untouched in 
the background that the sound ab- 
sorption of the wall or ceiling as a 
whole will not be appreciably re- 


duced. 


In painting the perforated material 
used as a protection in front of the 
absorbent substance in the case of 
materials in the second group, there 
is greater freedom, for it is only neces- 
sary to avoid bridging over, filling up 
or reducing the diameter of the per- 
forations. 


Surfaces of perforated asbestos 
board or hard board used in front of 
a rock wool blanket are usually cov- 
ered with a fabric, as the perforations 
are so large usually that they are like- 
ly to be noticeable excepting at a con- 
siderable distance. 

“Decorators should not regard 
acoustical materials as an evil,” Har- 
old Rambusch declared to the writ- 
er when discussing this subject. “The 
texture of acoustical plaster is often 
superior to that of other plaster, I 
think. Surely, a ceiling of acous- 
tical plaster with its vibrancy and 
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life is much more interesting and 
pleasing than the usual cold, lifeless 
too hard appearing ceiling,” he con- 


tinued. “And, 
there are 
practical ad- 
vantages. 
Buildings are 
rushed to 
comple- 
tion usually 
and paint is 
often applied 
before the 
plaster has 
dried out suf- 
ficiently. As a 
consequence, 
there is a 
whole train 
of paint 
troubles. 
When acous- 
tical plaster 
is used, paint 
troubles are 
avoided, The 
result is a 
wall or ceil- 
ing of better 
appear. 
ance in my 
opinion. 
“Acous- 
tical mate- 
rialslend 
themselves to 
an almost un- 
limited range 
of decorative 
treatments. 


“The rec- 


tangular 
units how- 
ever that are 
of perforated 


Tree of Jesse design painted on acoustical 
plaster ceiling in St. Ignatius Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Background red in border and 
blue in panels. Tree motif in terra cotta, 
straw color and greens. Decorations by 
Rambusch. 


metal or tiles of any kind tend to 
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control the design. This calls for their 
recognition by emphasizing them, 
grouping them or tieing them into 
larger units.” 

How the methods of treatment 
mentioned by Mr. Rambusch work 
out in practice is seen in the photo- 
graphs reproduced here, showing 
decorations executed on acoustical 
materials in some of the many fine 
churches that have been decorated 
by Mr. Rambusch’s organization. 

The ceiling decorations in the 
Blessed Sacrament Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois are painted on a porous 
acoustical fiber tile surface in poly- 
chrome against a parchment color 
background. The ceiling decoration 
in St. Ignatius Church; Cleveland, 
Ohio, representing the Jesse Tree, is 
painted on an acoustical plaster. The 
background in the border is red and 


in the panels it is blue. The tree 
motif is in tones of terra cotta, straw 
color and greens. In the sanctuary of 
the Church of St. Catherine of 
Sienna, New York City, the decora- 
tions are painted on composition 
fibre tiles. The background is mainly 
in red, with the three emblems of 
the Persons of the Holy Trinity 
mainly in gold, white and black. The 
panels in the nave ceiling are of the 
same material, merely warmed with 
yellow stain. 

“Fabric wall hangings and draper- 
ies absorb sound. Decorators can re- 
duce the noise in rooms by the use 
of these materials which give rich- 
ness, beauty and friendliness to 
rooms,” said John Eberson, architect. 
“With a wall hung in damask and a 
ceiling of sound absorbing material, 

(Continued on page 40) 


Planes set at angles to 
diffuse the sound are 
made part of the deco- 
rative treatment. They 
are finished in wood 
veneer while the ceiling 
and the sound absorb- 
ing material on the wall 
at the left are painted 
different colors. At the 
Columbia Broadcasting 
System Studios in New 
York City. William 
Leseaze, architect. 
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A piece recently designed by 
Mr. Sacknoff for M. Mittman & Co. 


AMERICAN MODERN-ITS 
PROGRESS TO DATE 


By Serge Sacknoff 


HE increasing demand for mod- 

ern decoration on the part of the 
American consumer, and the answer 
to the call by designers, interior dec- 
orators and factories, calls for a sum- 
mary of events leading up to this 
trend, and an attempt to determine its 
road of future development. 

A history of “modern” would re- 
quire a volume, but in this short arti- 
cle I should like to touch on the sali- 
ent points. At the beginning of this 
century, a few artists brougth forth 
modern paintings and modern music 
—a complete break from the tradi- 
tional. Naturally, a good deal of 
their work was bad, but much was 
fine. Although at the start of the 
movement they were classified to- 
gether, the good and the bad, and all 
were ridiculed, scorned and labeled 
as mad—today their work is accepted 
and revered by the very people who 
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twenty or thirty years ago declared 
them insane. In Sweden from 1900 
to 1910, we find a few architects and 
interior designers doing modern work, 
Here, too, their contemporaries re- 
garded their creations as freaks and 
were generally not accepted. Today 
it is the standard of Swedish archi- 
tecture. In short, from the begin- 
ning of the century, these artists, few 
in number, felt something new and 
were merely the advance guard of a 
taste to become generally in favor 
many years later. They were reflect- 
ing a change already prevalent but 
not to develop to any extent for some 
time. 

Then the World War brought home 
to the masses the futility of fuss, of 
ostentation. It was the important ig- 
nition to set loose a change of style 
and taste, a change long brewing in 
the systems of people—one that 
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needed the force of an explosion as 
the War for its impetus. In clothing 
there developed a tendency to elimi- 
nate useless trimming. Design in 
buildings, in automobiles, and in 
furnishings, threw off unnecessary 
embellishment. In short, there be- 
gan the trend to simplicity in general 
world tastes. As with early modern 
music, painting and sculpture, so 
with furniture, a definite trend was 
in force to simplify. This tendency 
toward simplification of furniture led 
to the rapid development of Euro- 
pean modern. In short order, Amer- 
ica felt the influence of the general 
attitude of the new European feeling 
in design, and our dealers imported 
modern house furnishings to answer 
the call. However, they were not ac- 
ceptable to us, for they were defin- 
itely European in feeling and did not 
reflect our people. 

The natural sequence was a rise of 
American creative work in modern 
furniture, and, like the early move- 
ments in painting, some of it was in 
good design, but the majority was 
very bad. The early American mod- 
ern left a bad taste with our profes- 
sional decorators, and they estab- 
lished for themselves a “hands off” 
attitude for what appeared to them 
as exotic. 


We must keep in mind that the 
beginning of a style in any country is 
sure to produce bad with the good. 
From 1920 on, however, our designers 
have gone on to make excellent 
strides, and the definite acceptive re- 
sponse on the part of the American 
public to our modern furniture in 
the past two years, shows encourag- 
ingly that we are approaching the 
goal of fineness, of good design. The 
trend of our modern is now definitely 
established—simplicity in line, main- 


tenance of the fine proportion of the 
traditional, the elimination of tricks 
and the selection of materials reflec- 
tive of the general simplicity in the 
related modern arts. 

-We admit we have years to go be- 
fore we shall have reached a point of 
perfection. But in view of the fine 
progress made, with the apparent 
emergence of what appears to be a 
definite sign of good modern, now is 
the time for encouragement. The 
professional decorator, as well as the 
manufacturer, should forget the bad 
modern creations of the 1920’s, as 
they have forgotten the bad modern 
paintings of the early 1900’s, and en- 
courage the designers to continue in 
their good work. They can be of def- 
inite assistance by fostering its de- 
velopment and aiding the designer in 
the next few years to attain a per- 
fected style of contemporary Amer- 
ican furniture. 


A Book on Pewter 


A MOST attractive and informative 


booklet entitled “Contemporary 
Pewter in the Netherlands” has re- 
cently been published as Bulletin No. | 
3 by the International Tin Research 
and Development Council. This sixty 
page booklet consists mainly of pho-— 
togravure reproductions of various | 
pewter articles, but there are also” 
short chapters on the history of pew- 
ter in the Netherlands, the compo- 
sition of the metal and how it is made” 
up into various items, as well as a~ 
wealth of material as to its suggested © 
use. 

Pewter has always been thought of 
in its application to tableware and 
while there are many excellent exam-_ 
ples of this type. The bulletin is ob- 
tainable from the New York office of 
the Council. 





A PAGE OF THE NEWER FABRICS 


Right, Fantasy, an English glazed 
chintz, 31 inches wide, with pattern in 
several delicate colors on a _ white 
ground; from Peter Schneider’s Sons & 
Co. Inc. Center left, silk damask on 
black ground with silver stripe and de- 
sign in silver and tan, 50 inches wide; 
from Seeley, Scalamandre Co., Ine. 
Center right, English Bouquet, printed 
linen 49 inches wide, on green ground 
with pattern in shades of red, yellow, 
tan, and green, from J. H. Thorp & 
Co., Inc. Bottom left, Regal Lily, 50 
inch chintz on blue ground with pattern 
in white, orange, green and orchid, from 
Herter-Dalton, Inc. Bottom right, im- 
ported English chintz with typical Eng- 





lish floral pattern in natural colors on 
white ground, 24 inches wide, from 
Cowtan & Tout, Inc. 























NEW WESTCHESTER HOME 


AN EXAMPLE OF DIGNIFIED 


DECORATION 


N THIS and the opposite page 

we are showing two _ interiors 
from the Meredith Wood House in 
Searsdale recently decorated by Paul 
R. MacAlister of Paul MacAlister, 
Inc. Although following a conven- 
tional decorative style on thie con- 
tract, Mr. MacAlister has achieved 
rooms which while correct in period 
detail are nevertheless individual and 
homelike. 

The illustration printed below 
shows a corner of the living room 
looking toward the fireplace. The 
walls are painted with stria_ tech- 
nique running the grain of the wood, 
and several tones and colors were 
used to get an off-white effect. The 


mouldings were first painted with 
white gold and then antiqued in 
white. At the windows are draperies 
of a deep lake blue “Taragon” mate- 
rial trimmed with a wide white cot- 
ton twisted fringe, and on the floor is 
a “Caracul” type broadloom cedar in 
color. Additional color is brought in 
through a pair of matched love seats 
upholstered in rose Dubarry striped 
damask. Also in this room, although 
not visible in the illustration, is an 
open armchair covered in a soft yel- 
low damask and a wing chair covered 
in English glazed chintz, and an over- 
stuffed club chair covered in blue 
linen. The entire walls, with the ex- 
ception of the mantel end of the 
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room, have been constructed in the 
manner of open book shelves, which 
gives the room a very pleasing and 
livable aspect. 

The other illustration is of the din- 
ing room which is next to the living 
room, divided only by means of dou- 
ble doors which when opened afford 
an extremely long and pleasant vista. 
So that there might not be too great 
a contrast in the coloring in the two 
rooms the rug or foundation color 
was kept the same, i. e., cedar. In 
the dining room the walls are of ap- 
proximately the same color blue as 
are the draperies in the living room 
and the draperies in the dining room 
are of an oyster color “eponge” rough 
textured material trimmed with a 
narrow oyster boucle cotton fringe. 
The stiff shaped valances having the 
appearance of graceful pediments re- 
call an architectural feature of the 
built-in corner cabinets. The furni- 
ture is a combination of antique and 
reproduction XVIII Century mahog- 
any and the slip seats of the chairs 
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are upholstered in a blue Petit da- 
mask. 

This home is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the newer homes in West- 
chester. It is ideally situated at the 
highest point in the county with an 
outlook which extends over the Pali- 
sades to the west and Long Island to 
the east. 


A New Book on Decoration 


A RECENT addition to the literature 


on imierior decoration is “The 
Book of Furniture and Decoration: 
Period and Modern” by Joseph Aron- 
son, interior architect. According to 
the author, “This book is directed to 
those people with a cultural interest 
in decoration, those who make 
decorating their business, and those 
who have only a superficial interest 
in the art of decoration. I have tried 
to show in text and choice of illus- 
trations the relation of furniture to 
architecture through the eras dom- 
inated by the church, politics, and 

(Continued on page 54) 


FROM THE GERMAN ANGLE 


DISCUSSING A TREND TOWARD ULTRA SIMPLICITY 


By F. A. Collins* 


HE MODERN furniture so highly esteemed in Germany has of la 
passed through several interesting stages of evolution. Closely followit 
the development in German architecture, interior decoration has recen 
experienced several distinct trends. A tendency to follow extremes has led 
in some cases to highly fantastic results. The modernism which depend 
merely upon novelty of effect has, however, proved ephemeral. 





Mr. Collins, who is a well-known publicist, has recently returned from 
Germany, where at our request he investigated current decorative trends. 
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The resulting confusion of styles is believed to be happily en@ed. Re- 
cent designs produced by architects and decorators of recognized standing in 
Germany are returning to the old sound traditions of the middle of the past 
century. This modernism which is firmly established on the classic traditions 
of the past is creating many new and lovely designs which are destined, it is 
believed, to prove permanent. 

The new trend is determined by two main factors. For one thing less 
money is available, which duplicates the conditions of a century since. A 
second reason is that, by returning to the old long-established traditions of 
the past, it is found possible to build 
upon a sufficiently broad basis for de- 
veloping a style of decoration which 
is an expression of the spirit of the 
present, while justified by the tradi- 
tions of the past. 

The decorative styles have gained 
the strong support of the govern- 
ment, which has placed large orders 
for execution along these lines. Many 
firms again have been organized for 
the purpose of executing the latest 
designs developed by interior decora- 
tors of high standing. Production is 
being carried out on a large scale, 
judged by European standards, or in 
the American phrase mass produc- 
tion is of unprecedented proportions. 
Many makers of furniture are adopt- 
ing the newest designs authorized by 
the best architects. The new activity 

(Continued on page 62) 
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And Now About Pictures 
(Continued from page 19) 


Fig. 10, centers about a painting by 
Oscar Luthy, an abstraction of still 
life in wine, rose pink, green, vermi- 
lion and other colors with a touch of 
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Fig. 8. At the 
right, a portrait set 
in the center of a 
large wall makes 
this oak paneled 
room seem less nar- 
row. The suggestion 
of Mediaeval char- 
acter in the costume 
helps in harmoniz- 
ing the portrait with 
the wall paneling 
and the ruby of the 
velvet is recalled by 
the Venetian ruby 
glass on the side- 
board and table. 
Dining room in the 
home of Joseph B. 
Thomas, New York 
City. 


Fig. 7. At the left, a panel of 
Old French hand-blocked printed 
wall paper with bird design of 
suitable feeling is well-placed in 
this room. A. Kimbel & Son, 
Inc., decorators. 


bright green for accent. Small sea- 
scapes by K. K. Wetherill complete 
the arrangement of a central mass 
with flanking subordinate masses to- 
gether wide enough to embrace the 
furniture group below, which consists 
(Continued on page 62) 





Fig. 9. At the upper right, the painting is tied in with 
the mantel by the bronze giraffes in gold and black lacquer 
that build up lines reminiscent of the flanking scrolls simi- 
larly placed in Renaissance interior architecture. In the 
galleries of Karl Freund Arts, Inc. 














Fig. 10. Above, a picture with smaller 
flanking pictures form a group of sufficient 
width to embrace the furniture below them. 


Karl Freund Arts, Inc. 


Fig. 11. At the right, a picture of sufficient 
size and suitable proportions provides a 
center of interest that unites the furniture 
pieces in the group below it. Karl Freund 
Arts, Ine. 
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Indentitied on the page ollowin q 
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Damask with a marine pattern 
in ecru against a henna ground, 
displayed at the Decorators 
Club by S. Miller. 


The Upholstered Furniture 
Displayed at the Decorators Club 


[N line with their well established 


policy of showing to their club 
members selected decorative wares, 


the Decorators Club held an exhibit, 
May 4 to 9, of upholstered furniture. 





On the opposite page we illustrate 
a number of these pieces identified 
as follows: 1, Barnard and Simonds 
Co.; 2, Coventry Shops, Inc.; 3, J. C. 
Kruckman Co.; 4, Hampshire Fur- 
niture, Inc.; 5 and 6, H. Harmon Co., 
Inc.; 7, Reinhard Shops, Inc.; 8, The 
Danby Co., Inc.; 9, Steiner Studios 
Corporation; 10, S. Cavallo; 11, 
Lifton Furniture, Inc. 

The fabric shown on this page from 
S. Miller was also with others dis- 
played at the Exhibit, and at the bot- 
tom of the page we show a grouping. 
—the chairs and sofa were displayed 
by M. Mittman Co., and the two 
tables by Lavezzo, Inc. 

To date the Decorators Club has 
had on display practically every type 
of thing the decorators use in the 
practice of their profession. There 
have been fabrics of all kinds, wall 
papers, screens, floor coverings, dif- 
ferent types of furniture, etc. 


The chairs and sofa in the illustration 
below were displayed at the Decorators 
Club by M. Mittman & Co.; the tables 


are from Lavezzo, Inc. 
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The Decorator — Has He Met 
Changing Business Conditions 
(Continued from page 14) 


the sake of an immediate and com- 
paratively small profit. 

I am inclined to believe that the 
Institute could render invaluable 
service in advising us in recognized 
sound accounting methods. I know 
my firm would be grateful for such 
help. I sometimes wonder how many 
of us really know when we make a 
profit. I don’t mean the kind of ac- 
‘counting that shows a $100 profit be- 
cause we sell a $100 tapestry for $200, 
but the kind of bookkeeping which 


takes into account our real overhead 


costs and the many long term con- 
tingencies which deplete our cash re- 
serves even though we appear to be 
making big profits. What allowance 
do we make in our accounting for 
depreciation of merchandise, due to 
changing styles and public taste? I 
am told that a $100 table held in 
stock for a few years, has actually 
doubled in cost if correct accounting 
is maintained. Many of us have costly 
items of merchandise which, if we 
were honest with ourselves we would 
admit, could be sold for only a small 
part of their original cost. How 
many of us figure the interest on the 
money invested and the cost of space 
which an item uses up when we keep 
it in stock for any length of time? 
Our clients and the firms with which 
we do business have a right to criti- 
cise us for laxity in our methods. It 
is on the basis of this laxity and re- 
sultant high costs that we have ac- 
quired the reputation which we are 
now combating. Aside from owing 
this study to ourselves, we owe it to 
our clients and to the wholesaler with 
whom we do business, as they have a 
justified reason to complain of our 
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methods, particularly the latter, for 
it is they who stand the losses when 
we are unsuccessful. Here is a field 
in which I think the Institute could 
and should help. If my own account- 
ing methods are wrong, I repeat I 
should welcome guidance and in- 
struction. 


This involves other elements of bad 
business practice of which many of 
us are guilty, and which seems to be 
the remnants of bygone days. I now 
have to place myself as an oldtimer, 
as decorators go, when I admit to see- 
ing vestiges of the methods of my 
father and even by grandfather 
which should have no part in mod- 
ern business. I don’t think I am 
wrong in believing that decorating in 
this country originally evolved purely 
as a sales promotion by-product of 
merchandising. By that I mean that 
the so-called decorator of bygone 
days had a large stock of merchan- 
dise consisting of furniture, tapes- 
tries, fabrics and works of art, and 
in order to do what, I think, they 
commercially call “move” this mer- 
chandise more rapidly, they offered 
free service in preparing sketches of 
interiors, embodying the merchan- 
dise. Of course, the decorator’s ad- 
vice was entirely unbiased, even 
though his sketches did show much 
of his own merchandise and which, 
as a result of his unprejudiced advice, 
he could now get rid of id pay his 
rent. My point is that in slightly 
modified form we still do that to-day. 
Let us look at the several points in- 
volved. First of all, we quite gener- 
ally offer free designing service and 
advice, In other words, we start right 
out by admitting, by our own ap- 
praisal, to the prospective client that 
our services are not worth anything, 
and then when we render our bill en- 
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deavor to convince him that, after all, 
our services were worth a great deal 
and charge accordingly. 


Next, I should like to know how 
many of us are merchants and how 
many of us are real decorators. As 
surely as we sit here to-night, we shall 
have to face that decision in the not 
distant future, for that decision will 
be forced upon us by forces beyond 
our control. And rightly so, for our 
position as it has been in the past, 
of running our business both as mer- 
chants and professional decorators, is 
untenable and will never be perma- 
nently accepted by the public. How 
can we possibly give entirely unprej- 
udiced advice when we have mer- 
chandise which must be converted 
into cash? Why should a client who 
wants only our creative ability as dec- 
orators assume the costs of a large 
overhead resulting from the old 
space and selling costs devoted to 
maintaining merchandise? We say 
to the wholesaler that the legitimate 
decorator has to have a certain profit 
guaranteed to him because of the ex- 
pense involved in running large show 
rooms. If our merchandise is saleable 
and that end of your business prop- 
erly managed, it rightly should sup- 
port itself with a profit, and not be a 
drain or added expense to the purely 
creative decorative work we do. If 
we must be merchants let us at least 
separate that part of our business en- 
tirely from the professional, creative 
side and figure the costs on each de- 
partment separately. But even that 
won’t solve the situation. It will only 
postpone the inevitable decision as to 
whether we are merchants or a pro- 
fessional group with all that the lat- 
ter classification implies in training, 
experience and unprejudiced service 
as the agent of the client. If we don’t 


make that decision it will be tragi- 
cally forced on some of us, for we 
must remember that there is a new 
and younger group of creative design- 
ers coming along, that is trained to 
the professional point of view and 
will be ready and willing to render 
service accordingly. Unless we are 
willing to permanently accept a posi- 
tion on the basis of merchants com- 
peting with department stores and 
similar commercial institutions, we 
shall have to establish our business 
essentially on a basis of service ren- 
dered and we shall have to find our 
remuneration entirely on the basis ot 
the value of those services to the 
client. Do I make myself clear when 
I state that there should be a big dis- 
tinction between the character of our 
business in the past when a good 
business man was a good decorator, 
and what I feel will be the trend of 
the future, when the successful busi- 
ness head of a decorating firm must 
first be a trained and able decorator? 
One puts the emphasis on our ability 
as merchants, the other puts the em- 
phasis on our ability as trained and 
creative designers and artists. Unless 
I am woefully misled by the signs of 
the times, our destinies will be with 
that group which has been trained 
and schooled as decorators and are 
prepared to function professionally 
as such. 


To make matters even more diffi- 
cult, the creative side of our business _ 
has changed materially in the past” 
several years. As long as our clients 
were content to have us copy the es- 
tablished works of past generations, — 
our business had a certain degree of 
stability. Under the influence of the 
modern movement our work has be- 
come more and more subject to vogue : 

(Continued on page 59) 
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THE MONTE 3 
NEWS NOTES 


[N THE first part of June a new 
jobbing firm will enter the 
decorative trade when Patterson 
Fabrics, Inc., open their office and 
showroom at 70 West 40th St., New 
York. The head of the new firm 
will be Mr. Edgar R. Patterson 
who was connected with Johnson 
& Faulkner for a period of over 
twenty-six years, and on April 23rd 
resigned as president and member 
of the board of directors, 
Associated with Mr. Patterson 
will be Mr. Wilbur M. Bullard, 


formerly assistant sales manager 








A painted iron setee (detachable) 
with perforated brass splats designed 
and executed by Halsey B. De Lazier. 


of Johnson & Faulkner, Inc., where 
he served for a period of about 
ten years. Mr. Bullard will be 
general manager of the new com- 
pany. The board of directors will 
be composed of Edgar R. Pat- 
terson, president, Raymond 
L. Patterson, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Wilbur M. 
Bullard, secretary. 

The new firm will carry an 
exclusive line of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics in a 
popular price range for the 
decorative and _ upholstery 
trade. 


A SCHOOL of hand weay- 

ing will be opened on 
June 29th to run to August 
20th, inclusive, at East King- 
ston, New Hampshire and 
will be conducted by Robert 
F. Heartz. All types of weav- 
ing will be taught and decor- 
ators who are interested in 
the course can obtain full 
particulars by writing to Mr. 
Heartz at 20 Cass St., Exeter, 
N. H. 








A mahogany circular desk with a leather 
top shown by the Robert W. Irwin Co. 
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Decorators with an acquaintance 


in the wallpaper trade in Phila- 
delphia and with an acquaintance 
among the wallpaper fraternity gen- 
erally will be pleased to read that 
Lewis H. Chase of the firm of Becker, 
Smith & Page, Inc., was recently 
elected president of the Wallpaper 
Institute. 


AS a gesture of good will toward 

interior decorators in an endeavor 
to create consumer interest in deco- 
rators’ service, Stroheim & Romann 
contracted with “House Beautiful”, a 
consumer publication to run in three 
issues three half-page advertisements 
stressing the importance and value 
of decorators’ services, and only in- 
cidentally mentioning the Stroheim 
& Romann decorative fabrics. 
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Qn May let The Orsenigo Co., Inc., 


removed their showrooms to the 
sixth floor of 385 Madison Avenue, 
and announce that they will shortly 
show a complete line of XVIII Cen- 
tury living room furniture. This fur- 
niture is now in the process of manu- 
facture at their Stamford factory, and 
will be an entirely new selection as 
they disposed of their entire show- 
room and factory stock. 


A. SPecIAL order department for 


decorators and interior architects 
has been established by the Bronx 
Parlor Frame Co., who will make 
frames of all types to specification 
from blueprint, sketch, or photo- 
graph. This firm has on display at 
its showroom over five hundred 
frames. 


Forecast,’ a chenille rug from the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills line being 
featured in the Philadelphia district 
by Glanz, Behm & Herring. 
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A nest of wrought iron tables with 
glass tops, new in the line of the 
Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc. 


‘THE trimming department, formerly 

operated by F. Schumacher & Co., 
was sold on May Ist to the Con- 
solidated Trimming Corporation, and 
trimmings formerly carried by F. 
Schumacher & Co., may now be pur- 


chased directly from the latter con- 
cern. 


[t Is announced by Johnson & Faulk- 

ner, Inc., that Mr. L. F. Timmer- 
man, a director of the firm since 1932, 
and more recently chairman of the 
board, has been elected president in 
place of Mr. Edgar R. Patterson, re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Timmerman will 
continue his chairmanship of the 
board of directors. 


AN eExuisir of a group of photo- 


graphic enlargements showing the 
processes of operating various ma- 
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chines in a modern furniture factory 
is on display at John Stuart, Inc. A 
visit to this exhibit will prove very 
interesting to any decorator who is 
interested in the practical details of 
furniture manufacturing. 


AN INVITATION from D. Becker & 


Sons, Philadelphia, was recently 
sent to the decorative trade offering 
them the facilities of their showrooms 
where are on display complete lines 
of period living room furniture de- 
signed especially with decorators’ 
needs in mind. This firm is also 
showing a line of maple furniture, 
bedroom pieces and sunparlor pat- 
terns. 


THE New York office of the Imperial 


Paper and Color Corporation, 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Acoustics and the Decorator 


(Continued from page 22) 


a living room in a home would be a 
much more comfortable and beauti- 
ful place than it usually is. If you 
have four tables of bridge in an 
ordinary living room, with its hard, 
sound-reflecting walls and ceiling the 
noise is often terrific. Bedrooms, too 
if treated acoustically would absorb 
the sounds coming in through the 
windows and would be much more 
quiet. Dining rooms, would be 
pleasanter if they absorbed noises. A 
fabric hung on the wall over a flannel 
backing applied on light wooden bat- 
tons will absorb sound and at the 
same time do much te prevent the 
passage of heat through the walls. 
“The public rooms of hotels, 
restaurants, business offices and any 
number of other places need to be 
less noisy and decorators can make 
them so with acoustical materials that 
are easily applied to the old walls 
and ceilings and with fabric hang- 
ings and draperies. Noise reduction 
is being talked about. A few restau- 
rants have been made more quiet and 


people like them. Acoustical treat. 
ment in many kinds of rooms is eure 
to spread.” 4 
“The latest acoustical engineering 
practice is providing architects and 
decorators with the basis for very 
interesting and novel interior decors 
tions” said G. T. Stanton, acoustical” 
engineer and manager of the tech: 
nical consulting division of Electrical” 
Research Products, Inc. “This i® 
clearly evident in the newest radi¢ 
broadcasting studios,” he pointed out, 
“The increasing use of planes at di 
ferent angles on the walls to diffu 
sound and the distribution of sound+ 
absorbent materiale in limited are 
upon walls and ceilings that are i 
themselves relatively non-absorbe 
creates forms that can be turned 
account as decorations. This is an 
opportunity for designers who can_ 
create pleasing decorations from the” 
functional requirements. By featur 
ing the arrangements ‘of planes 
angles and the rectangular areas of” 
sound-absorbent materials that are 
applied to portions of the walls andy 
ceilings, differentiating one from 


(Continued on page 56) 


Decorative treatment of 
a broadcasting studio in 
which the planes set at 
angles and the various 
areas of sound-absorbent 
materials on the walls 
and ceiling are differ- 
entiated by different 
harmonizing colors. 
These features are func- 
tional parts of the 
acoustical treatment and 
they are made the basis 
of the decorative scheme. 
One of the studios of 
the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, New York 
City, William Lescaze, 
architect. 





COWTAN & TOUT, Inc. | ENGLISH CHINTZES 


37 WEST 5 AND WALLPAPERS 
7s th STRSET *[llustrated—“The Arbutus”, 


NEW YORK William Morris #493 








44 E. 53rd ST., N. Y. 
ELdorado 
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NEWS FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 


The President Writes About the 
Conference. 


T seems a happy augury for the success of 

our July conference that the suggestion 
of Mackinac Island was made at the Boston 
meeting. It offered the opportunity to a 
large gathering of Eastern members of the 
Institute to give expression to their good 
will for members in the West in voting an 
unanimous decision in favor of a location 
that would be more convenient for them de- 
spite the often expressed approval of New 
York because of obvious advantages. 

The selection of Mackinac Island elicited 
such enthusiasm as to justify the belief that 
we may hope for a large attendance—not 
only of Western members but of those from 
the East and South as well. 

Many of our Eastern and Southern mem- 
bers have already signified their intention 
of being present and of making a holiday of 
the trip for their families. The opportunity 
of enjoying the famous excursion by boat 
through the Great Lakes, for which many 
have long been waiting, is proving an addi- 
tional incentive, as was anticipated in the 
selection of Mackinac, and for this reason 
the change of date from June to July was 
authorized as the boats would not be in 
commission at the earlier date. So plans 


ANDWOVENS 


ROLL 


PURE SILK CHENILLE 


by 


are in the making to take the boat at Buf 
falo, Cleveland and Detroit, according te 
convenience of location of our various 
groups from the East, Middle West and the 
South, while others will embark at Duluth 
and Chicago. 

Those of our members who made the trip 
to Bermuda and return in 1932, will remem 
ber the delight of the voyage and will ap- 
preciate the opportunity of promoti 
closer acquaintance with each other and i 
renewing friendly relations in such ways 
are possible only on ship-board. t 


The conference should be considered as an 
occasion of intensive pleasure and of edu- 
cational advantage in making the acquaim 
tance of the superb water courses and beaw 
tiful country through which we shall pass, 
To many of us it will be our principal sum 
mer vacation. 


There is no dissent from the widely ex 
pressed views that Mackinac Island is @ 
region of beauty and comfort and an ideal 
place for such a conference as we may e% 
pect. We are confident that the official staff 
of the Grand Hotel ,will do its utmost te 
provide for our «pleasure .and contentment. 

We shall have an interesting conference 
thai will afford more intimate knowledge of 
the essential character of the Institute than 
has been possible at former meetings, and 


exhibited 


INTERNATIONAL SILK GUILD 


AT 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS CONVENTION 





5-1982 
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CONSULATE 


The rich golden tip of a full head of Indian 
W heat inspired this conventionalized motif 
for a Birge wall paper design. ... Printed in 
relief against full rich backgrounds, its spark- 
ling color and fine dignity make it a pattern 
that can be depended upon to contribute a 
bold stroke of refined originality to prac- 


tically any room. 


* 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO. 


390 NIAGARA ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York—22 East 40th Street 














DECORATORS FURNITURE 


CORPORATION 


LLOYD FURNITURE FACTORIES 


INCORPORATED 


383 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


eo eee ne 


LARGER QUARTERS ON THE FIRST FLOOR 


383 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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3 ae architects, owners of exclusive shops, 
never fail to make new discoveries at the semi-annual 
Leipzig Trade Fairs. Here new trends originate — in 
all branches of interior decoration, home furnishings, 
and the arts and crafts. Please write for Booklet No. 
15 and tell us your special interests. Let us show 
you how these Fairs concern your business. Leipzig 
Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


> GENERAL MERCHANDISE FAIRS — 6000 EXHIBITORS 
FROM 25 COUNTRIES — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 
Household goods, jewelry, lighting fixtures, ceramics, 
books, toys, musical instruments, fancy goods, optical 
goods, kitchen utensils, advertising materials, china, 
precious metals, clocks, leather goods, sporting goods, 
watches, motion picture equipment, paper goods, 
notions, arts and crafts, textiles, traveling requisites, 
glassware, hardware, etc., etc. 


& BUILDING, HOME AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT FAIR 
—1000 EXHIBITORS — AUG. 30th TO SEPT. 3rd 


Of particular interest to architects, builders and con- 
tractors in all lines. 


* 150,000 BUYERS FROM 75 NATIONS 


By covering the Fairs, these shrewd business men stay 
six months ahead of their competitors. 


36 PERMANENT FAIR PALACES AND EXHIBITION HALLS 


Many of them larger than Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. 


SPECIAL TRAVEL DISCOUNTS TO FAIR VISITORS 


Let us send you the full details. 











FOR 700 YEARS 








a larger opportunity will be found for the 
participation of all of our members in its 
affairs. We may well look forward to a 
most felicitous and profitable occasion, and 
to a conclusion that we shall have had the 
best conference in our five years of history, 
Frank W. Richardson, President. 


THE following officers were elected 

by the Maryland District Chapter 
on April 16th: president, J. W., 
Valiant; first vice-president, M. H, 
Mettee, Jr.; second vice-president, 
Samuel D. Hecht; secretary-treasurer, 
Oliver C. Zell, Jr. 

On May 2nd the Ohio Chapter elee- 
ted their officers as follows: president, 
Miss Grace Kelton; vice-president, 
John Wattley; secretary and vice- 
president, Miss Dorothy Baxter; see- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Clara 


Leeds. 


A RECENT letter to members of the 
A. I. D. reads in part as follows: 
“The importance of representation 
in the New York City Classified Tele- 
phone Directory (Red Book) has 
been brought to our attention, and 
upon investigation we are advised 
that members of this Inetitute may 
have a separate listing under the 
classification “Interior Decorators’, 
headed by the name of this Institute, 
address of national headquarters, tele- 
phone number, seal of the A. I. D,, 
and this statement: 

“ *A national organization com- 
posed of established decorators with 
recognized qualifications in education 
and experience.’ 

“This type of important representa- 
tion is now being used in the Boston 
and Los Angeles areas, including 
names of all members. Our ultimate 
aim is to interest all members 
throughout the country in carrying 
this idea out in other local classified 
telephone directories.” 

If it is possible to get a majority of 
the members in the New York district 
signed up to have the A. I. D. listing, 
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In one of the de luxe suites aboard this great new trans) J, H. THORP & CO., Inc. 
Atlantic liner will be found this engaging pattern in 250 Park Avenue, 
Old English Glazed Chintz. We are showing it in the New York 
following colors: Rose and Gray, Blue, Green, Old — ypnotstery and Drapery Fabrics 
White and Spray Green. Since 1819 


Boston ® Philadelphia 2 Chicago & Los Angeles 








|| SUN PARLOR, YACHT, TERRACE and GARDEN FURNITURE 





Rattan Sexagonal Suite #141 


Some of our installations: The Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in America. 


Free Illustrated Catalog 


GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
217 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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MODERN CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


To Order 


HOMECRAFT STUDIOS 
140 East 32nd St., New York City 


Tel. CA. 5-8055 

















ESTABLISHED 1872 


* 
JOSEPH N. 


COURTADE 


& SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
* 


Authentic ‘reproductions of Early 
American Furniture, manufac- 
tured of selected solid Hard 
Rock Maple, fully pegged, edge- 
worn and antiqued. 


Also in solid mahogany. 


Customers’ Special Work exe- 
cuted economically. 


FACTORY AND SHOWROOM 
514-518 West 24th St.. New York 


“‘Aristocrats in Maple’’ 






































such a listing will be included in the 
Fall and Winter New York City 
Classified Telephone Directory. 


THE annual meeting of the New 

York State Chapter will be held 
on June Ist, at the studio of Miss 
Nancy V. McClelland, 15 East 57th 
Street, New York, at 4:00 P. M, 
where the renderings of the 1936 A, 
I. D. Design Competition will be on 
view through the week. 


DUE to existing laws in certain states 

which would affect the propriety 
of the use of the word “structural” in 
the definition of interior decorator as 
adopted by the National Board of 
Governors on June 17, 1935, it has 
been resolved that the definition 
should read and hereinafter be pub- 
licized as follows: 

“A Decorator is one who by train- 
ing and experience is qualified to 
plan, design and execute interiors and 
their furnishings and to supervise the 
various arts and crafts essential to 
their completion.” 


AT THE last of the semi-monthly 

luncheons of the season of the 
New York State Chapter, held May 
1, Richard F. Bach, Director of In 
dustrial Relations of The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, delivered am 
address on the fundamental requisites” 
for success in the art of decoration a8) 
a business and as a profession in rée-_ 
spect of appreciation of style in all 
its aspects, historic and current, and 
of the need for study and for the con- 
sideration of certain moral questions 
relating to sincerity and honesty of 
purpose. Mr. Frank W. Richardson 
characterized the discourse as the 
most important intellectual benefae 
tion that has ever been presented at 
an Institute meeting, and expressed | 
the wish that Mr. Bach should have 
not only the title of Honorary mem 
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ni4to Cloth 


Tue care and thoughtful attention given to 
the selection of the decorative fabrics in our 
line has brought much favorable comment from 
decorators. 








New and appealing designs are continually being 
added to facilitate the interpretation of a mode. 
Aristo Cloth will no doubt be a worthy comple- 
ment to some artistic motif. 


We extend a cordial invitation to visit our 
showrooms and inspect our extensive line. 


PETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO. 


509 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Boston * Chicago Los Angeles ® San Francisco 


























Distinctive | NEW! METAL TAPE 
WROUGHT IRON FURNITURE for VENETIAN BLINDS 


CS 


Gould-Mersereau 
now presents to the 
trade their latest de- 
velopment in quality 
products — Meta! 
Tape for Venetian 
"i Blinds, manufactured 

SMART GARDEN GROUP - NEW IN OUR SPRING LINE ’ e : 

ig net < of aluminum and 

Write for our descriptive folder . 
bronze, beautifully 
finished for use in 
private homes, of- 
fices and outside. 








Illustrated Salley eee 3g informa- 
« tion will be mailed to the trade on 
DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS request. 


hi WROUGHT IRON | THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., Inc. 
CRAFTSMAN, Inc. | 189 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 


| FACTORY, 21-16 44th Road BOSTON 
131 WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK Long Island City 13 Columbia St. 
Phone: WAtkins 9-6629 444 West Grand Ave., Chicazo, Ill. 
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One of our many fine old Colonial Mantels of 
Black and Gold Marble 


Let us solve your fireplace problems! 

Inspect our large exhibit of Antique 
marble and wood mantels. Also bear in 
mind that our up-to-date marble plant 
will produce mantels to suit your in- 
dividual requirements. 


Ye Olde Mantel Shoppe, Jur. 


(J. W. JOHNSON, Pres.) 
251 East 33rd St. New York City 


Tel. LExington 2-5791 
56 Years of Satisfaction to the Trade 











the 
- MODERN 
NOTE 


Straight lines and harmoni- 
ous patterns in floor cover- 
ings tend to complete the 
modern decorative scheme 
which emphasizes simplicity 
and practicability. 


Our full range of new motifs, 
both in rugs and linoleum 
coverings merit your atten- 
tion. Let us offer you our 
suggestions on your next in- 
terior. We are sure they will 
help you. 


A. BROIDO, Ine. 


1158 Broadway New York 
































CARPETS e RUBBER TILE 
LOCKWEAVE CARPETS ®@ 


CARPETS ® RUGS © BROADLOOM 
> 
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ber, but that there should be an expel 
cial membership under the title of 
Benefactor, of which Mr. Bach should 


be the sole possessor. 


QN MAY 13th a letter was sent to 
women members of the New York 
Chapter calling their attention to an 
exhibit to be held in the Grand Cen. 
tral Palace, New York, from May 
to 29, under the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s National Exposition of Arts 
and Industries, of which Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman is chairman. Women mem- 
bers of the A. I. D. are invited to 
participate in this exposition, and the 
following suggestions are made by 
Mrs. M. M. Gailey, executive secre- 
tary of the A. I. D. 

“To exhibit colored sketches or 
renderings in water color or oils of 
interiors; to utilize a small space for 
a grouping of objects that you may) 
have available to show; to collaborate 
with one of the women artists to pre- 
sent a painting (portrait, still life or 
landscape) in a proper background; 
to collaborate with one of the women 
sculptors to present a piece of sculp- 
ture in a proper background; to col- 
laborate with the Woman’s Exchange 
and possibly exhibit a vanity or dress- 
ing table utilizing some of the dainty 
hand-made articles made by women 
which they eell, or using some of their 
boudoir pillows, etc., on a chaise 
longue.” 

Members desiring to participate 
are asked to notify Mrs. Adele B. 
Scott, Mrs. Louise Warner, or Miss 
Marion Newberry at Suite 215, 247 
Park Avenue. 


The Month’s News Notes 
(Continued from page 39) 
makers of Imperial Washable Wall- 


papers, is now on the 37th floor of 
515 Madison Avenue. 
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OSS SS ee 


Ml 


Had 


SKETCHES 
UPON 
REQUEST 


VISIT OUR PERMANENT DISPLAY AT 


D. BECKER ax» SONS 


1151-61 NORTH THIRD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 














This garden chair of Chippendale de- 
sign is but one of our many outdoor 
pieces made to order for decorators. 


All workmanship of highest quality. 
Old Chinese porcelain base with taffeta shade 


WAHL & CO. INC. 


FINE LAMPS & SHADES 
64 W. 48th St. | NEW YORK 


Also Lighting Fixtures of all periods 


J. A. LEHMAN, INC. 


216 E. 53rd St. Phone: Plaza 3-2395 N. Y. 
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SEELEY, 


ScALAMANDRE 


are now located 


at 
598 MADISON AVE. 


N. W. corner of 


57th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 











BE IN THE KNOW ... 


A harmonious ensemble that spells 
richness and good taste. The ul- 
timate in comfort and individuality. 
NEW MODE furniture creates an 
atmosphere that is envied by every 


visitor. 
NEW MODE 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
342 EAST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


MODERN FURNITURE 











A CERTIFICATE of approval from the 
Illuminating Engineering Society 
for an upright bridge lamp de 


‘signed for use with the 50- 100-150 


watt Mazda bulb has been awarded 
to the Artistic Lamp Mfg. Co., and 
the lamps so approved are now on 
display in this firm’s showrooms. 
lamp is known as the new Tri 
bridge lamp and is shown in sev 
finishes and a variety of styles 
cluding modele with parchme 
shades and silk-lined silk shades, i 


GHowroom space at 17 East 30th 
Street, New York, has been leased 
by The Kenney Mfg. Co., of Cranston, 
R. L, well-known mesmufectianan of 
drapery fixtures. The increased spate 
was made necessary by the recently 
added standard line of Round Drap- 
ery Fixtures, and because the general 
sales office of the Drapewell line has 
been transferred from Cranston to 
New York. Mr. S. M. Hauser, vite- 
president, in charge of sales of the 
Drapewell line, will move from 
Cranston back to New York. 


A REGRETTABLE error in last month's 
INTERIOR DECORATOR was the omis- 
sion on page 34 of the name of the 
importer of the Chinese scenic panel, 
Number 20. This is from the line 
of Charles R. Gracie, importer of fine 
wallpaper and scenic panels. 


T'HE issue of F, Schmacher’s “Mar 

ginal Notes,” which has just come 
to hand, very cleverly introduces to 
the decorator many of the new num 
bers in this firm’s line, Little elip- 
pings of printed linens, chintzes, 
laces, damasks, chenilles, ete., are 
pasted in the brochure together with 
descriptions and sketches suggestif 
their appropriate use. 


A PRIVATE preview of photo murals 
was given at Frank Randt’s St 
dios, 45 West 57th Street, New York 
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MOLLA 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS 





Finished in any Duco color, up- 
holstered in your materials or 
your selection of our water- 
proof canvas. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


NO. 2049 The newest and most attractive ideas 
ever put into hand wrought iron furniture. 


* 
126 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK Telephone SPring 7-8333 


WROUGHT IRON FOR GARDENS & INTERIORS 











Richter Reproductions of Early we 
American Furniture are designs of Exclusive line of original models in 


invariable beauty faithfully follow- silk and fabric shades to order for 
ing the masterpieces of the Colonial the decorating trade. 
era. 


DHicHrEH BAYARD STOTT STUDIO, INC. 


r Ty , Decorative Accessories 
FURNITURE COMPA 145 E. 57th Street New York City 
512 East 72nd: St., New York 
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Importers and Makers of Fine Furniture 
French, Italian and English 


Furniture Frames carried in stock 


LEOPOLD COLOMBO & BRO. 
304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 




















NEW 
AND DECORATIVE! 
Tufted rugs woven 
in odd textures, to 
your own order. 


Wecxscer Careet Co. tne 


305 E. 47th ST. 











NEW YORK 


on May 14, under the auspices 
of the Model Home of America. We 


‘are unable, because this exhibit oc 


curs just as we are going to press, to 
give any extended review of it. We 
can only say that Mr. Randt pre 
sented very many interesting studies 
about which we shall have more to 
say in the next issue. 

The Model Home of America, 
which is located in Atlantic City, was 
constructed by the Mahoney Con 
struction Company, decorated by 
Eugene Schoen & Sons, and the 
grounds landscaped by R. B. Crid 
land. The exhibitors number well 
over a hundred and among them we 
note the names of the following com 
cerns well known to decorators: Bige- 
low-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., L. © 
Chase & Co., Consolidated Trimming 
Co., Ferguson Brothers Mfg. Co, 
Georgian Mantel Co., Harris Interior 
Arts, Inc., The Howell Co., Kittinger 
Furniture Co., Inc., The Lackawanna 
Leather Co., Jo. Lehnian, Jr., Libby- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Lightolier Co., 
Mayfair Shade Corp., Simmons Co., 
and Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 


WItH more than double the space 
formerly occupied, the Regent 
Shops are now located in their new 
premises at 153 East 24th Street. They 
have on view an extensive line of 
custom built upholstered furniture in 
both period and modern designs. 


ON May 12th L. C. Chase & Co. held 


a special showing of their new 
line of upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics. The materials displayed have 
been designed and colored to meet 
contemporary decorative require 
ments and are suitable for use im 
decoration in either the traditional oF 
modern manner. 

One interesting pile fabric was 
Shadoweve, which comes in 8 color 
combinations and has a shaded small 
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(BEAD CHAIN 


FoR J 
VENETIAN BLINDS 7 
eae : = 


——— oo 


10-V Sleeve and Coupling 
Cord and Chain Connector 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Of. 





There Must Be 
A Reason Why 


Decorators Prefer 
A. H. Jacobs Papers 


Modern and period wallpapers, 
representing many leading 
manufacturers, including the 
ENTIRE line of Imperial Wash- 
able Wallpapers, plus those 
solely designed for decorators, 
also the latest creations ex- 
hibited at the Waldorf. 


Genuine Cork Wallcovering for 
modern living or game rooms, 
bathrooms. In sheets or rolls. 
Easily hung by paper hangers. 


Samples and prices on request 


A. H. JACOBS CO.), inc. 


100 W. 32nd St., N. Y.  PEnn. 6-7151 





EFFICIENT e DECORATIVE 


BEAD CHAIN* improves the efficiency of 
the operation and is itself a decorative feature 
on Venetian Blinds. It is non-kinkable and 
strong, and, used with the approved tilting 
devices of important manufacturers, is “slip- 
proof” and will not stretch. 

Specify BEAD CHAIN* always for the 
control of tilting devices, when ordering 
Venetian Blinds. It is easily spliced to the 
cord, or, for an effective note, use BEAD 
CHAIN* the entire length. 

THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
STATE STREET BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











QUALITY 
FURNITURE FRAMES 


Be cil 4 


A complete stock of fine frames 
of ali periods. 


Catalog supplied on request. 
° 
THE ZANGERLE 
& PETERSON CO. 


2164 CLYBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Furniture 


for the 


BED ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
LIVING ROOM 


SEMINOLE 
FURNITURE SHOPS, Inc. 


DETROIT CABINET CO. 


444 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


at 30th Street 
MUrray Hill 4-4550 


. 
FACTORY: CHICAGO, ILL, 
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OctTgGlau 


MANTEL CO. 


MODERN FIREPLACE Black and Silver 
Combination. Hand-carved slid- 
ing panels with radio inset. 


MODERN & PERIOD 


mantels and custom-built furni- 
ture and interior woodwork. Spe- 
cial order and design. 


* 


238 EAST 44TH ST., NEW YORK 
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MUrray Hill 2-0656 , 


swag design, achieving texture inter~ 
est through the combinations of dif. 
ferent colored yarns. In the Goodall 
mohair fabrics notable examples are 
Modern Stripe, useful for draperies 
and slip covers, and Wicker, a mo- 
hair in an attractive wave-like ef. 
fect. In the Goodall embroideries, 
well-balanced background tones are 
offered harmonizing with the shad- 
ings of the crewel type embroideries 
on softly textured flat mohair 
grounds. 


AN addition to the selling staff of 
the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. is 
Mr. Joseph P. Halloran who wae for- 
merly associated with R. Carrillo & 
Co. for fifteen years, and for the last 
three years with the Greeff Co. 


A New Book on Decoration 


(Continued from page 27) 
up to the present industrial domina- 
tion.” 

The book is divided into three see- 
tions—The Development of Decora- 
tion, The Elements of Decoration, 
and The Principles of Decoration. 
The first section covers the history 
of decoration from its beginnings up 
to the present time, and a study of 
the various periods and styles & 
greatly facilitated by sketches show- 
ing the details of period characteris 
tics such as feet, legs, etc. In the 
second section there is information 
about mixing paints, what to look for 
in buying furniture, lighting arrange 
ments, the qualities of various woods, 
the use of living plants, window treat 
ments and countless other subjects, 
and the last section takes up the plant 
ning and arrangement of the rooms 
of a home giving excellent hints and 
suggestions for the decoration of the - 
individual rooms. 

The volume contains more than 200 © 
half-tone illustrations. Crown Pub 
lishers, $2.00, postpaid. 
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A Fine French Provincial Reproduction 


in 


Bleached Walnut 


III 


BEDROOM 

DINING ROOM 

OCCASIONAL 
PIECES 


FOR THE 
TRADE ONLY 


Sligh Furniture Showrooms 


WILLIAM H. McCLAVE 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE BLDG. 7240 
480 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. WICKERSHAM 2- 794; 









































WE SPECIALIZE IN Period Decorative Accessories 


WA 


FOR DECORATORS 





The NEW 1936 
line is ready! 


Decorators will find it to their 
advantage to visit our show- 
room. Here, under one roof, 
is a wide assortment of wall- 
Papers representing America’s 
leading = manufacturers. Our A complete line of unusual decorative furnish- 


policy protects decorators ings in Glass, Porcelain and Metal in stock or 
Samples upon request. to order. 











Illustrated catalog on request 


PERIOD ART REPRODUCTIONS 


Artcraft Ine 


Manufacturers & Importers 


WALLPAPER COMPANY 19 WEST 24th ST. NEW YORK 
1S} EAST SOth ST.wy. PLAZA 3-7766 VISIT OUR ENLARGED FACTORY SHOWROOM 
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col Comp Let é 
FLOOR COVERING SERVICE 
FOR DECORATORS 


Imported and Domestic Chenilles 
and Broadlooms. 
Hand Tufted Fabrics, Fine Washed 
Carpets and Klearflax Rug Special- 
ties. 
Antique and Modern Orientals and 
Chinese Rugs and Carpets. 
India Druggets and India Mour- 
zouks. 
SPECIAL COLOR CARPETS—DYED 
TO MATCH YOUR_ INDIVIDUAL 
COLOR SCHEMES. 
A COMPLETE MODERN WORK- 
ROOM SERVICE. 

we Fy Personal 7 a 


Inquiries from 
INTBRIOR DECORA TIVE. TRADE 


GLANZ, BEHM & HERRING, 


INC. 
809-811-813 ARCH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 


IMPART THE INDIVIDUAL TOUCH 


CUSTOM BUILT 


VENETIAN BLINDS | 


Enameled — not lacquered— 
to resist peeling and wear. 


WITH 


IMPORTANT! 


Special hand-painted tape designs 
worked out to match drapes or 
decorative theme. 


Inquire about this service. 


TOWN-COUNTRY VENETIAN BLINDS 


Office and Factory 449 West 42nd Street, New York 
MEdallion 3-0546 


Decorator 
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Fact and Comment 
(Continued from page 12) 


facturers of raw stock papers, colors, 
machinery, etc., etc. Emphasis will 
be laid on instructional and inspira. 
tional exhibits, institutional in char. 
acter. It will not be a “selling” show 
in the sense that business will not be 
solicited on the exposition floor, but 
it is designed rather to demonstrate 
the qualities and styles of today’s 
wall papers, and therefore should be 
of considerable interest to decorators 
and their clients. 

The exhibits will be in _ the 
Basildon Room, Jade Room and the 
Astor Gallery. 

The show is under the direction 
and management of Robert Everett 
Associates. The Exposition commit- 
tee includes the following: chairman, 
E. H. Ervin, M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; 
G. Fred Beaudry, Beaudry Wall 
Paper Corp.; and Lewis H. o- 
Becker, Smith & Page, Ine. 


Acoustics and the Decorator 
(Continued from page 40) 


another by means of different colors 
suitably harmonized, rooms can be 
decorated adequately, more logi 
and more frankly, it seems to 
than by attempting to conceal 
differences in materials and in fune- 
tions and falling back upon tradi 
tional decorations. Fortunate 
where there is much of this laté 
type of acoustical treatment it is 80 
clearly in evidence that there # 
hardly anything that can be done but 
accept it and make the most of it 
decoratively.” 

The methods of treatment referred 
to by Mr. Stanton recognize that the’ 
absorption of sound is not the only 
means that may be employed in 
curing good acoustical conditions, i 
that the diffusion of sound by wall 
ceiling surfaces which are of such 
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FINE PERIOD MIRRORS 


Sponsored by 


CHARLES OF LONDON 


Manufactured by 


H. SABEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
A complete display at our showrooms 


140 WEST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
WARD AFFILIATES, Inc., 216 E. 45th St. N. Y. 





ee i Cay de a : 

AN AMERICAN TOILE 

“CURRIER and IVES” 
subjects by 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. 
Wall Paper Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, Pa. Pattern No. 3042 


featuring 





decorators 


whi tequcte expert 


dey cheuutie 4q 
* 


We _ specialize in the 
handling of all types of 
fine and exclusive ma- 
terials including— 


Lace Curtains, Tapestries, Dra- 
peries and Bedsets, Fine Cushions, 
Lamp Shades, Scatter Rugs, and 
Upholstered Furniture. 


ee M.MOUTENOT 


French Cleaner 


39 E, 47th St., N. Y. 


Volunteer 5-1152 
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A striking design of windblown 
flag grasses intermingled with birds 


on the wing. 





W.H.S. LLOYD CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK—48 WEST 48th STREET 
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CHICAGO . NEWARK . BOSTON . LOS ANGELES 








E. C. CARTER & SON 


GLASS CURTAIN 
MATERIALS 
OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 





49 EAST 53rd ST., NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
420 Boyleston St. 1801 
LOS ANGELES, 816 S. Figueroa St. 











For rich texture appeal .... 


ASTRAKHAN 
RUGS 


in a large selection of colors, 
and special colors to order. 


SULLIVAN CARPET CO. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


or see your wholesale carpet dealer 








form that they break up the sound 
and distribute it in different diree. 
tions should be used. 

The acoustical properties of some 
of the old opera houses were as good 
as they were largely because of the 
diffusion of sound in this way by the 
decorative features of the interiors, 
such as pilasters, mouldings around 
panels and the general encrustation 
with ornament in relief. But the pur. 
pose is served better by using zig- 
zag planes or other features, the form, 
extent and placing of which are de- 
termined scientifically by the acous- 
tical engineer to meet the require- 
ments and conditions present in each 
case. 

The decorative possibilities of 
acoustical materials are, of course, not 
limited to the effects that can be ob- 
tained by painting them in different 
colors or using painted or stencilled 
ornament. Stepped planes, pilasters, 
panels and other forms can be used 
in these materials and, ceilings can he 
coffered, divided with beams or en- 
riched by the introduction of relief 
ornament of hard plaster and designs 
can be formed with incised V-grooves, 
usually without any serious reduc- 
tion of the acoustical efficiency of the 
materials, Then too, many of these 
materials come in several colors. In 
modern style interiors horizontal 
bands or rectangular areas in differ- 
ent colors can be formed with ree 
tangles or “tiles” of such materials 
Often the colors integrally incorpor 
ated in the material, together 
the texture, are highly pleasing, more 
vibrant and varied than the same 
material would be if painted. 

Though fabric hangings, soft car- 
pets and upholstery are not cl 
as acoustical materials in the usual 
sense of that term, they are highly 
absorbent and they play an important 
part in the acoustical treatment 
interiors. They might well be used 
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more extensively for their value in 
bringing quiet to noisy rooms as well 
as for their beauty and richness of 
effect. It should be remembered, 
that it is possible to overdo sound 
absorption and that there should be 
sufficient reflection of sound, well dif- 
fused, so that the sound of speech or 
music will not be unnatural. Excep- 
tions may be made in work spaces 
and under other special conditions, 
but the danger of making a room 


too “dead” should be avoided. 


The Decorator—Has He Met 
Changing Conditions? 
(Continued from page 36) 

and temporary public moods of the 
moment. That means constant and 
rapid changes to which we, both as 
individuals and as organizations have 
to adjust ourselves. If we fail to 
make the adjustment our clients will 
inevitably drift to those who will 
meet the demands. Our ability, there- 
fore, has to be directed more and 
more into creative channels rather 
than to mere factual knowledge of 
the works of former masters, and 
that means training. 

In this connection, I mention the 
endless and usually inconclusive dis- 
cussion of modernism. These discus- 
sions so often seem to be completely 
futile as they are based on individual 
likes and dislikes of a particular form 
of modernism or classicism, without 
recognition of what the movement 
really portends. How many of us ac- 
cept the modern trend for what it 
really is, namely, a spirit of the mo- 
ment, rather than a consummated 
form of design? I am inclined to be- 
lieve that most of us approach the 
problem more from the point of view 
of whether the time has come when 
we must “do” modern work because 
that is the kind of work we can sell. 
In other words, are we not inclined 
to translate traditional or modern 
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John P. Maguire & Company 
Factors 
CAPITAL $3,500,000 
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FREDERICK H. WANDELT 
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Secretary 


LESTER PRINK 
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Directors 


CHARLES FRANCIS: ADAMS 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
FREDERIC C. DUMAINE 
GRAYSON M-P. MURPHY 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


ae 
John P. Maguire & Company 
INCORPORATED 
370 FOURTH AVE. ; NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414! 
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Southern Representative 
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Charlotte, N. C. 
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Largest and ‘most complete line of 


SOLID MAPLE 
FURNITURE 


No. 378 
Top 39” x 18” 
Height 30” 


Various sizes of Kidney 
Shaped Dressing Tables 
in all finishes. 
Write for Supplement 


ALVEN FURNITURE 
MFG. co., INC. 


Factory @ Showrooms 


238 East 44th St., New York 
Telephones: MUrray Hill 2—4737-38 


Special Order Work 





sy av® 


Original creations in modern and 
traditional designs. 


g® 


American Quilting, Applique and 


Trapunto. 
Spreads, Comforters, Negligees, 
Boudoir Accessories, Infants’ Wear, 








Ete. 
KENTUCKY COTTAGE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


HARDINSBURG, KENTUCKY 


New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
274 Madison Ave. 908 Great Northern Hotel 747 S. Hill St. 





Erbun Fabrics Corp. 
presenting their new line of 
SLIP COVER & DRAPERY FABRICS 
for Spring Decoration 


Interesting new fabrics, colorful and distinctive 
designs—in stock for immediate delivery. Cut 
Order Dept. Samples on request. 


19 East 21st St. 
New York 


Algonquin 4-1190-1-2 











into dollars and cents and not ap 
proach modernism as creative design. 
ers, having an honest desire to inter. 
pret the spirit of the times? I main. 
tain that whether we like it or not, 
modernism is here not only in form, 
but even more so in influence. It af. 
fects not only the decorative results 
we produce, but the basis on which 
we run our business, and we had bet- 
ter face it or pay the inevitable pen- 
alty. 

I should like to just mention here 
one phase of New Deal psychology 
which will, I believe, have a tremen- 
dous effect on our future. I refer to 
taxes; not only the corporation and 
income taxes which directly affect us, 
but more the huge inheritance taxes 
which will deplete the fortunes nee- 
essary to support endowed institu- 
tions as well as the huge properties 
and homes of individuals of the past. 
If the Institute could, through an ex- 
change of ideas or through competent 
advice, guide us in adjusting our busi- 
ness to meet these long term trends, 
it would be of infinite value to us all. 

I have tried to merely touch on cer- 
tain problems which I feel should be 
food for much thought for those of 
us who consider our business as hay- 
ing permanency. We, all of us, have 
to-day problems which cause us con- 
cern, but too frequently we concen 
trate on the immediate problem of 
why a competitor is allowed to sell a 
yard of chintz for 50 cents less than 
we have to pay, or some minor diff 
culty we have had with some whole- 
saler or some architect, when, actu 
ally,-we should be more concerned 
with the deeper fundamentals whieh 
are affecting us. In other words, wé 
cannot see the forest because of the 
trees. 


maintain that its accomplishments 
have been tremendous, I would say 
that it also has erred in this diree 


If I were inclined to criticize) 
the Institute, which I am not, for 7 
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tion. Rather than devote our time 
to the labor of cutting down the oe- 
casional tree, on which we bark our 
shins, we would better be devoting 
our time to creating paths which 
would guide us through the forests. 
We have tended too much to work on 
details of policing and protecting old 
methods, instead of recognizing and 
meeting those fundamental changes 
which mean our life. It is much eas- 
ier to make this statement than it is 
to accomplish results, but certainly as 
a first step we must be willing, hon- 
estly, to analyze and appraise our- 
selves and to make such adjustment 
as such honest appraisal of the pic- 
ture dictates. 

I return to the statement that it 
is only by comparison that we can 
measure our progress. The fact that 
we have adjustments to make and 
problems to meet doesn’t mean that 
our future is too difficult to surmount. 
All industry is facing similar prob- 
lems. In meeting them, I wish to 
record my opinion that the accom- 
plishments of the Institute over the 
first five years of its existence have 
been enormous. In infinite ways, be- 
yond all comprehension of the in- 
dividual members of the Institute, it 
has protected and safeguarded us 
against disastrous trade practices and 
unethical procedure. Quite obviously, 
it has not cured all such abuses, and 
never will. It has promoted our 
standing in the business community, 
so that we are gradually being ac- 
cepted on an equal footing with the 
other professions and arts. It has 
been instrumental in our assuming 
a really proud position, a position 
which carries with it, however, a 
definite obligation placed on every 
single member of our profession 
which can only be met on a foun- 
dation of training, more training, ex- 
perience and that essential honesty 


CHARLES H. BECKLEY 
Chustom- made redding 


SHOWROOM & FACTORY—3205 EAST 47th ST 


NEW YORK, N.Y TELEPHONE PLAZA 3-1190 








FLOOR COVERINGS 


of every description 


Pty 
1884 4) + 1936 


“ee 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


816 S. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. * chen te 








SPECIALISTS 


4 CREWEL EMBROIDERIES 
‘ Machine and Hand 

ca 

Also 


QUILTING 


THEO. L. 
COLBERT 


Importer and Manufacturer 
260 W. 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. PEnn. 6-2288 























































ano. U & PATENT CrVICE 


MERCERIZED 
COTTON 
THREAD 


Economical and adapt- 
able sewing thread for 


DRAPERIES. Used on 
Silk, Cotton and other 
Fabrics. 
Complete line of all 
shades in stock. 


Send for color card and 
prices. 


HENRY MYER 


THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
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® Nothing Like Leather, 


never has been, and probably never will 
be—provided it is good leather, the only 
kind we make. Made in any color desired 
to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


World’s Largest Tanners of Fine Upholstery Leathers 
New York, 2 Park Ave. 


Chicago, 912 W. Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco, 569 Howard St. 
Los Angeles, 1012 Broadway Place 




















EUROPERN & ORIENTAL 






ANY DESIGN 
ANY COLOR 
ANY SIZE Z 
ANY Quantity FW 






GENERAL ORIENTAL CARPETS, INC. 
by ua O. DONELIAN, PRES. ; 
Ry 276 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, NY. 





























of viewpoint and method which can 
be most aptly summarized by the all. 
inclusive term, “A PROFESSION” 


And Now About Pictures 
(Continued from page 30) 


of an English kidney table of mahog. 
any, dating from about 1815, and two 
chairs of fruit wood highlighted by 
satinwood members. On the table is 
an octogonal vase of old Rouen fai- 
ence of the first half of the 18th cen. 
tury, decorated in polychrome on a 
greenish white ground. 

Above a group made up of a small 
mahogany table and two chairs, Fig, 
11, also in Karl Freund’s gallery, a 
painting by Oscar Luthy, which is an 
abstraction of a landscape in soft 
tones somewhat stronger than pastel 
tints is sufficiently wide to unite the 
furniture pieces. 


From the German Angle 
(Continued from page 29) 


in home building has further served 
to stimulate the manufacture of the 
new furniture and extend the new 
decoration. 

Several characteristic designs, the 
creations of Karl Graichen, one of 
the leaders of the school of decora- 
tive art, which were recently exhib- 
ited at the Leipzig Fair, are repro- 
duced herewith. 

The new furniture has a charm and 
appeal for all. The “new severity, 
as it is termed, makes for simplicity 
and grace. The eye passes over the 
simple flowing lines of these designs 
without conscious effort. The furni- 
ture and its settings are free from the 
slightest jarring note. The ambition 
of the designer has been to provide 
comfortable luxury. The designs are 
especially suited for the bedroom, 
where the dominant note should be 
one of restfulness. 
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